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PRACTICAL EDUCATION.—No. XVI. 
Twelfth letter from Senex to his daughter. 


My. peak Daveuter—You will recollect that the subject of 
my last letter was not concluded—I therefore proceed to observe, 

5. The importance of the soul appears, from the considera- 
tion, that every individual of the human race is capable of en- 
joying more happiness, or enduring more misery, than all created 
beings have hithertc experienced. 

We tiave, ourselves, enjoyed a. good deal of happiness, and 
passed through a good many scenes of trial. Our neighbours 
and friends have done the same. So have all, now on the stage 
of life, and indeed, all past generations. Departed, glorified 
spirits, have enjoyed happiness around the throne of God, and 
reprobated spirits endured misery in the regions of despair, that 
no tongue can fully describe! But, notwithstanding this, it will 
remain an awfully solemn truth, that every individual of the hu- 
man race, even the person of the lowest capacity, is capable, in 
the ages of eternity, (if it be proper to speak of ages there,) of 
enjoying more happiness, or of experiencing more misery than 
has hitherto been experienced by all the creatures of God. 
What is time, my daughter, to Eternity! Eternity! Eternity! 
a boundless Eternity ? Eternity rolls on! rolls on! rolls on! but 
hath no bounds! It draws no nearer a close! It will never, ne- 
ver—no, never, have an end! If the whole material world were 
converted into the finest sand, and put into a glass, and should 
pass out at an aperture so small, that but one grain should pass 
out at a time; and there should be as great a space of time as 
Mathuselah lived between the passing of each grain, eternity 
would be no nearer a close at the falling of the dast grain than 
it was et the falling of the first! How vast the thought! How ab- 
solutely incomprehensible is eternity! As it rolls on, if the ca- 
pacity of the soul should increase, as no doubt it will, how great 
will be the increase of happiness or misery to every individual : 
but if there should be no increase of capacity, the smallest de- 
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gree of happiness or misery, perpetually continued, must, event- 
ually, form an aggregate that exceeds all calculation, or even 
conception ! It must pass every bound! and still keep on increas- 
ing for ever! for ever! and for ever! 

6. The importance of the soul likewise appears from the re- 
ward God hath promised those persons who shall be instrument- 
al in the salvation of sinners. 

When the owners of run-away servants offer a great reward to 
those who may arrest and bring thein back, it affords convincing 
evidence that they are esteemed of great value. In like manner 
we have the most incontestible evidence of the worth of the im- 
mortal soul, when we hear the rightful owner, He who is the 
owner of this whole universe, say with respect to His revolted 
subjects in the world: ‘They who turn many to righteousness, 
shall shine as the stars, for ever and ever.” They shall shine, not 
involuntarily, like the stars in the firmament; but as intelligent 
creatures—as faithful and approved stewards—as voluntary 
agents, proclaiming in the ages of eternity, the mighty trophies 
Fie! have won, by “ the sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of 

0 Rg 

Not only ministers, but parents, even mothers, may share in 
this glory, and shine illustriously, among the brightest stars. I 
= my daughter,:that you are a real child of Abraham, and 
will eventually thus shine—that in the day of retribution, you 
will say, concerning all your offspring, here Lord am I, and the — 
children thou hast given me. Should this be your happy lot, you 
and they will form a precious constellation in the spiritual 
Galaxy. ' 

7. The importance of the soul is further evident, from the 
fact that its repentance occasions joy in Heaven. 

‘I say unto you, that likewise joy shall be in Heaven, over 
one sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety and nine just 
persons, who need no repentance : likewise I say unto you, there 
is joy in the presence of the angels of God, over one sinner that 
repenteth.” 7 

We usually place a great value upon that which excites joy, 
especially in men of sound and improved minds, who possess @ 
correct taste, and are acknowledged to be persons of peculiar 
dignity and honour. What value, then, ought to be placed upon 
the soul of man, when we know that the repentance of one sinner 
occasions joy in heaven, in the presence of the angels of God—in 
the presence of those pure spirits, who continually surround the 
divine throne, and cry, “ holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, 
which was, and is, and is to come !” 

I am well sensible, that on earth it is often thought a very lit- 
tle thing for a sinner to repent, to “ cease to do evil,” and to 
‘learn to do well”—to embrace the Saviour, and to live for 
eternity ; but no sooner is the news conveyed to heaven, than 
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the —_ of God are full of joy! They are full of joy, be- 


cause Satan is defeated, and grace hath triumphed! One, who 
was dead, is alive—one, who was lost, is found—one, who was 
naked, is clothed, and in his right mind! He has a correct mo- 
ral taste—is going on to perfection; and will, eventually, be a 
gem in the Redeemer’s crown. 

How great, my daughter, must be the joy of the angels of God, 
if they not only behold you, mourning for your sin ; but instru- 
mentally promoting godly sorrow in your offspring: if they see 
you all rising daily, by the sanctification of the Spirit, towards 
“glory, honour, immortality, eternal life,” with what delight 
must they stand waiting at the portals of heaven, to welcome you 
and them to eternal rest. 

8. [t may be added, that the importance of the soul appears, 
from the ultimate use God designs to make of it. 

When we see a man, with great care, preserving timber which 
is straight, and good for building, and casting all other into the 
fire, we naturally conclude that he places a peculiar value on 
the former. Or, when we see a lady preserving particular orna- 
ments, against her bridal-day, we immediately conclude that 
they are valuable in her view. So when we see a victorious gen- 
eral preserving the military standards taken from the enemy, 
against the day of triumph, we conclude that they are of great 
value in his view—calculated to display his prowess, and to pre- 
serve for him military renown. 

In like manner, while the impenitent sinner is “ punished with 
everlasting destruction, from the presence of the Lord,” that the 
evil of sin may be made fully to appear—when we see the de- 
signs of God, that all those who are conquered by His grace, 
washed in the blood of His Son, and sanctified by his Spirit, shall 
stand for ever, as monumental pillars, in His heavenly temple, 
we may safely conclude that, in the Divine view, the soul is of im- 
measurable worth. ‘ Him that.overcometh will I make a pillar 
in the temple of my God, and he shall go no more out; and I 
will write upon him the name of my God, and the name of the 
city of my God, which is New Jerusalem, which cometh down 
out of heaven from my God; and | will write upon him my 
new name.” 

As “the heaven declareth the glory of God, and the firma- 
ment showeth His handy work,” so redeemed sinners will be ever- 
lasting monuments, of the wisdom, power, and grace of God. 
They will walk in white, and unceasingly, chant this song: “'To 
Him that loved us, and hath washed us from our sins in His 
blood, and hath made us kings, and priests unto God—to Him 
be glory and dominion for ever and ever.” 

I will only add, my dear daughter, that in my next, you will 
have my closing observations respecting the soul. 

I remain, as ever, your affectionate Parent. 





Review.— North America. 


Review. 


Remarks during a journey through North America, in the years 1819, 
1820, 1821, in a series of Letters; with an Appendix, containing an 
account of several of the Indian Tribes, and the principal Missionary 
Stations, &c. Also a letter to M. Jean Bapriste Say, on the compa- 
rative expense of free and slave-labour. By Apam Hopgson, Esq. of Li- 
verpool, Eng. Collected, arranged, and published by Samuet Waitine. 
New-York: 1823—pp. 335. 


(Concluded from page 396.) 


The subject of the eighth letter is the history and present state 
of Unitarianism jn the United States. But there are very few 
men of reading and intelligence, who have not learned more on 
this subject than our author could tell, deriving his information, 
as he must, from the narrow means to which a taveller, in his hur- 
ry through the country, can‘gain access. With our traveller, we 
are disposed to believe that this heresy is not gaining ground at 
present. There is a redeeming spirit in our holy religion, b 

which, however much its precepts and ordinances may be abused, 
and however the church may apostatize, she will again be brought 
back to her original faith, The decided stand which some of 
our Ng a and Theological Seminaries are taking, will op- 


pose an effectual barrier to the progress of this heresy, pp. 72 
and 73 :— 


“The most portentous feature in the history of the present state of Uni-. 
tarianism in this country, is the strong hold it has obtained in Cambridge 
college, near Boston; the most extensive, and, in a literary point of view, 
the most respectable college in the Union ; in which, also, a large proportion 
of the most influential persons of the nation are educated. Many parents 
are prevented, by religious considerations, from sending their children thi- 
ther ; but I wish I could say the objection was more general. This, and 

rhaps Transylvania university at Lexington, are happily the only col- 

eges under the influence of Unitarian sentiments. Yale College, Prince- 
ton, Columbia, and all the others that I am acquainted with, are opposed to 
them ; and Yale College has the happiness of having its principal profes- 
sors men of decided piety. But the noble Theological Institution at An- 
dover, liberally endowed, formed for the express purpose of raising up able 
champions to contend ary for faith at home, and accomplished mis- 
sionaries to diffuse it abroad, blest with learned and pious professors ar- 
dently engaged in the great objects of their institution, presents perhaps 
the most cheering view. The only confident assurance, however, of the 
triumph of truth, is to be found in the promises of him who has infallibly 


predicted its universal reception.” 

In attempting to judge of the moral and religious state of a 
country, a traveller should be aware how very far short ofa definite 
and thorough knowledge of the truth he will fall, if he draws 
all his conclusions from the few facts which fall under his ob- 
servation, or if he forms his conclusions hastily. Mr. H. seems 
to have been aware of danger here, and gives his correspondent 
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warning on the same ground. Yet we find him falling into the 
very error which he endeavours to guard against; though we 
would acknowledge him not the most faulty where almost all 
travellers are in error. 

Nothing strikes the traveller with more force than the great di- 
versity of character which he meets with in different sections of 
the United States. So great is this diversity, that no description 
of a particular portion will apply to the whole. . The difference 
is nearly as great as that which obtains between the different 
countries of Europe ; though a few general and prominent traits 
of character are stamped upon the whole by our uniform system 
of federal government. This great difference of opinion, feeling, 
and manners, as our author well supposes, is caused by the great 
variety of habits, sentiments, and feelings of the first settlers ; our 
wide extent of territory, comprehending a great variety of cli- 
mate ; the diversity of our occupations and pursuits; the emi- 
gration of foreigners from all nations; the admission and re 
scription of slavery; and the diversity of interests arising from 
the different circumstances in which we are placed. 

One common vice, which our author has pointed out, is the 
very general and intemperate use of ardent spirits. It is found 
to prevail among all classes of the community. Odur traveller, 
however, has the candour to acknowledge that brutal intoxica- 
tion is not so frequent here as in England, nor the miseries entail- 
ed upon families so wretched and deplorable. 

Without comparing ourselves with any other nation, we wish 
we could tell a tale which would not put to blush every lover of his 
country. Who does not know that our towns and cities are filled 
with those whose loathsome and beastly intemperance has caused 
many an amiable and lovely wife to mourn in solitude, as if un- 
loved and unlovely ; and many a child to starve with hunger, as 
if its claims upon its parents had ceased to exist. Could we be 
witnesses of all the abuses which a virtuous wife and dutiful chil- 
dren suffer from a brutal, intoxicated husband and father, and 
then remember that the scene which we saw is but the lot of 
thousands, we should shudder at the awful judgments which 
threaten to fall upon our guilty land, for this loathsome sin. It 
affords us but little consolation to think that we are not yet as 
far gone as. we might be, when with eyes half open we might 
see that we are already whirling in the same vortex by which 
others have been devoured. 

Our author thinks, and probably correctly, that “ pilfering, 
house-breaking, robbery, and murder,” are not so frequent here 
asin England. In some vices he thinks the people of the north- 
ern and middle states equal his countrymen; while in others, 
those of the south far surpass them. Such are “ breach of trust 
in our banking establishments, indelicacy, and profanity.” The 
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style of female education, in the opinion of our author, is much 
lower here than in England, from the shorter interval, which is 
interposed between the nursery and the drawing room. He might 
have remarked, as a still greater cause, a radical defect in the 
general system. Too much attention is bestowed upon the 
lighter and merely ornamental branches of education, to the ut- 
ter neglect of the more solid attainments. As long as this shall 
be the case,to the extent which now prevails, we shal! look in vain 
for Mores, and Edgworths, and Sherwoods, among the females 
of America. We are no very strenuous advocates of petticoated 
authorship ; but we would say that the general poverty of talent, 
and still more of acquisition among our countrywomen is humi- 
liating, and affords a most sad comment upon our present sys- 
tem of female education. We would not be understood to sa 
that there is no talent and worth among the American fair. We 
respect and honour the female character, But we would say 
how much its worth and value would be increased, if a system of 
education upon more liberal principles were more rigidly pur- 
sued. We are highly gratified with the commendation which 
our author bestows upon the manners of females in this country, 
He every where speaks of them in terms of respect. 

Our traveller gives us full credit for all the character which 
we have acquired abroad for our inquisitiveness. As an inqui- 
ring people, he thinks we have not been overrated. To any 
man who has travelled much through the country, his opinions of 
this trait of A:nerican character will not appear unfounded. It 
is impussible to calculate how many “ cuts direct one may get 
from the common people, as he travels from one state to another. 
To defend yourself against them, you must circumstantially relate 
your pedigree, and give a minute account of your business and 
purposes. We have often been chased from one covert to ano- 
ther, till we have at length found, to our utter dismay, that there 
was no retreat to which these could not and would not 
follow us.” 

Another thing at which our traveller was highly displeased, 
was “ the profusion and waste usually exhibited at meals.” Now 
this was a sin which we felt disposed to wink at, when we were 
told of it. Why may we not, in this land of plenty, where every 
eatable abounds, have as much as nature has allotted us to 
desire. For ourselves it has seemed rather comfortable, occa- 
sionally to steal down from our erial garret, where we have been 
for a week cooped up with editorial abstemiousness, and seat 
ourselves beside a table where it is fashionable to “ allot liberal 
portions.” And we have sometimes arose from such a table 
with no ordinary degree of self-complacency at the deed which 
we had done. We would not say that we may not be in an et- 
ror on this point; for we have never accustomed ourselves to 
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arithmetical calculations of stinted parsimony, while we were 
feasting at the hospitable board of a generous friend. Neither 
would we go to a foreign country to take lessons on this subject ; 
much less would we wish to hear exhortations to a more discreet 
and abstemious mode of living, by travelling foreigners, whu must 
of necessity know very little of the economy of our kitchens. It 
is not our luxury, but our profusion which is complained of. This 
is one of the trifles at which foreigners, on their velocipedes 
through the country, take upon them to make much ado. And 
in this respect, even Mr. H. has sometimes erred. 

We next find our author on a journey from Washington to 
Charleston, S.C. During this route we are entertained with fine 
descriptions of the country ; details of the appearance of the plan- 
tations and slaves; their intellectual and moral condition, with 
such reflections as we should expect from one possessed of the 
eommon feelings of humanity and religion. This part of the book, 
though interesting to the common reader, contains nothing worthy 
the notice of a reviewer, as it is little better than a diary of the 
stages which he made, the treatment which he received at the pub- 
lic houses, and the simple descriptions of the towns through which 
he passed. Having ourselves passed over much of the same route, 
we are prepared to admit most of his statements, though in some 
instances we find his geugraphy rather out of place. His mistakes 
of this nature are only such as we must expect from any one in 
his circumstances. We were not a little amused at our author’s 
delight at the warblings of a curious kind of little water fowl, 
which inhabit our pools and marshes, p. 113. 

“My companions were delighted with the frog concerts in the woods, 
and hailed them, as we do the cuckoo, as the harbinger of spring. I open- 
ed my window the first night, supposing these choristers were birds, and it 
was anight or two before I was undeceived. I have not thought them 
musical since I discovered my mistake.” 

From Charleston our traveller took up his journey westward, 
towards Mobile, passing through Savannah and Augusta, and 
thence across the country to the gulf of Mexico. The narrative 
of this part of his route is filled with interesting facts, which fell 
under his observation. Sometimes his path lay through rich 
plantations, sometimes through pine barrens, or deep marshes. 
Sometimes his fellow-travellers were a horde of gamblers; at 
others a caravan of slaves, going to blacken the soil of the west. 
Sometimes, after travelling in solitude all day, he was made to 
feel the loneliness of his situation, and his distance from home, 
by seeing a finger-board attached to a tree, and pointing downa 
grass path “ To Pensacola ;” or the desolation and solitude of 
the wilderness, by witnessing the traces and ravages of a dreadful 
tornado, which had prostrated the sturdy sons of the forest. 
Sometimes they were belated in the midst of a deep swamp, and 
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while Mr. H. was groping through the mire and darkness after 
fire-flies, supposing them to be lights from cottage windows, his 
servant was dripping with yt sen and half dead with fear, 
lest the alligators should be “ after getting” the pound of bacon, 
which was in his saddlebags. However, they both get out safely 
on the west side of the swamp, that is, on that side which brings 
them further on their journey; and-after breakfasting where “ was 
the skin of a bear drying in the sun,” and seven miles farther on, 
“ passing a stuffed panther,” and at the next house, the “ skin 
ofa rattle-snake,” they arrive on the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, 
without any other very remarkable occurrence. Mr. H’s emo- 
tions on first beholding the noble Mississippi, we shall give him 
leave to express in his own language, p. 160. 

“ It was not until [ had crossed the city, that I first caught a view of the 
noble Mississippi. It was in flood, rising and flowing rapidly, but majestical- 
ly, tothe ocean. I cannot describe my sensations when I found myself ac- 
tually on the banks of a river which had so long and so powerfully impressed 
my imagination. At dinner we had the water of the river in the decanters ; 
and, muddy as it was till it had deposited its copious sediment, I looked 
at it with no common interest, and was elated with the idea that I was 
drinking water from a stream which, rising in the northern regions in the 
same Table-lands from which more wintry currents flow to Hudson’s Bay 
and Niagara, and actually freezing near its source on the bottom of the ca- 
noes in the middle of summer, traverses this western continent for near! 
3000 miles, and after watering the orange groves and sugar plantations of 
Louisiana, and spreading itself far and wide over an immense delta of alu- 
vion, falls into the Gulf of Mexico under nearly the same latitude as the 
Nile. : 

From New-Orleans he went up the river to Natches, and thence 
across the country again, to Richmond, Va. On this route, which 
in part lay through the Indian country, our traveller has related 
many incidents, which impart great interest to this peas of his 
book. He paints, in glowing colours, the features of the moral 
character of the inhabitants of the country through which he 
passed. For a good specimen of the liveliness, of his imagina- 
tion, the clearness of his perception, and the glow of his aa 
tions, we refer our readers to his account of the beauty and rich- 
ness of the scenery of the great valley of Virginia, and the cu- 
riosities with which it abounds. 

In these feelings we could participate, having been witnesses 
of the same object ; neither do we think that these descriptions 
are exaggerated. 

The last three letters in the work comprise Mr. H’s route from 
Portland, N. H., to New-York, whence he shortly after sailed 
for England. These abound in fine descriptions and interesting 
reflections. Our author seems to possess a mind capable of grasp- 
ing the fittest objects of contemplation, and a graphic power at 
description which is not often surpassed by any writer. One of 
the excellencies of this book is the increasing interest which it 
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awakens as one proceeds in the perusal. One of its great faults 
is want of arrangement. We imagine that if Mr. Hodgson him- 
self had prepared this work for the press, with the intention of 
giving it to the world in this form, he would have very much im- 
proved its interest and value. The publisher, however, has done 
the public an acceptable service by his labours, and deserves our 
thanks. 

One of the most interesting and valuable parts of this volume 
is the appendix. It contains considerable information in regard 
to the customs, manners, and progressive improvement of the In- 
dians, and the successful operations of our missionary brethren 
at the several stations established among them. We regret that 
our remarks have been so far extended as to render it imprac- 
ticable to give extracts; and even if we had room, we should 
scarcely know where to select. We must refer our readers to 
the volume itself. 

In closing our remarks, we cannot but express our thanks to 
our author for the candour, integrity, and good will which cha- 
racterise his work. Mr. H’s whole demeanour towards us has 
been that of the liberal man and the enlightened Christian. We 
could speak of some faults and some foibles, did it become us ; 
but we forbear. If our author should visit us again, he probably 
would not say of us some things which he has said. But he said 
these things with no wish to misrepresent us ; but from a wrong 
impression which some objects made upon him, and which a long- 
er acquaintance would correct. But we should show ourselves 
guilty of great illiberality if we could not pardon some few faults, 
when he has evidently pardoned so many in ourselves. We shall 
ever cherish a grateful and affectionate memory of our author ; 
and he may be assured that his virtues, and benevolence, and ge- 
nerosity, will be long remembered by the many friends, who che- 
rish towards him a warm and interested attachment, and whose 
affection does not diminish, though the broad Atlantic is rolling 
between us. 

We cannot take leave of our readers without giving them the 
summary of our author’s reflections at the close of the last letter 
from this country, pp. 256, 7, 8, and 9. 

_ “Every week, indeed, has glided rapidly away ; but the new sources of 
interest which have opened to me on every side, and the various scenes 
through which I have passed, have given to the intervening period an ap- 
er, atmesiee far beyond its real limits. In little more than a year I 

ve visited Upper and Lower Canada, and traversed the United States 
from their northern to their southern extremity, mg ie in my 
route the states of Maine, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode-Island, Con- 
necticut, New-York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana; Mississippi, and Ten- 


‘nessee. I have crossed the Alleghany in Tennessee, the Blue-Ridge in Vir- 
‘€inla, and the Green Mountains in Veomnetd. I have sailed on those inland 
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seas, and traversed those boundless forests, which are associated with our 
earliest conceptions of this western world. I have seen the St. Lawrence 
precipitate its mighty torrent down the Falls of Niagara, reflect from its 
calm expanse the frowning battlements of Quebec, and then flow majesti- 
cally to. the wintry shores of Labrador; and the Mississippi, rising in the 
same table land as the St. Lawrence, rolling its turbid waters for three 
thousand miles to the orange groves of Louisiana, and, at last, falling into 
the Gulf of Mexico, under nearly the same latitude as the Nile. I have 
conversed with the polished circles of the Atlantic cities; the forlorn emi: 
grant in the wilderness ; the Negro on the plantation; and the Indian in 
his native forest. In successive intervals of space I have traced society 
through those various stages which in most countries are exhibited only in 
successive periods of time : I have seen the roving hunter acquiring the ha- 
bit of the herdsman ; the pastoral state merging into the agricultural, and 
the agricultural'into the manufacturing and commercial. I am now onthe 
eve of embarking for the old world. Need I add that I shall return, if 1 
am spared, with undiminished affection for the friends I left behind; with 
unshaken fidelity and attachment to the land of my nativity ; and, if possi- 
ble, with a deeper sense thau ever of the glory and privilege of having been 
born “ a British,” as the interpreter of my Indian hunters would say? In- 
deed, you need never fear that my country will have too few attractions 
for me, while she produces so many male and female worthies. Who 
would renounce the honour. of being compatriots of her living ornaments, 
to say nothing of, her long line of illustrious dead? But even her woods, 
her rivers, and her mountains, have not lost one charm by comparison. Our 
woods aad rivers will appear more diminutive, perhaps, than before, but not 
less picturesque; and Ingleborough and Lunesdale, Coniston Fells, and our 
Lake scenery, are surpassed by’ nothing which I have seen. You must not 
be surprised, however, if I feel.a strong emotien on bidding a last adieu to 
these western shores; to a country where I have passed many happy hours: 
where I have found so much to stimulate and gratify curiosity ; and where 
I have experienced a degree of attention which I never can forget. _ In the 
interest which I must ever feel in the destinies of this favoured land, in her 
European, her African, and her Aboriginal population, I seem as if I were 
endowed with: a new sense. I see, in the Americans, a nation who are to 
show to generations yet. unborn what British energy can accomplish when 
unfettered by the artificial arrangements of less enlightened times, and the 
clumsy machinery of the old complicated system of commercial policy ; 
when combining with the elastic vigour of renovated youth the experience 
of a long and spirited career of prosperity and glory ; and when bringing 
to the boundless regions of a new world, fair and fresh from the hand ofits 
Creator, the intellectual treasures which have been accumulating for centu- 
ries in the old. 

“ It is in this light that I wish to regard America; as a scion from the 
old British oak—not as a rival, whose growing greatness is to excite jea: 
lousy and apprehension, but as the vigorous child of an illustrious parent, 
‘whose future glory may reflect lustre on the distinguished family from which 
she sprang, and who should be solicitous to prove herself worthy of her 
high descent. May her future career evince both her title and her sensi- 
bility to her hereditary honours! May the child forget the supposed se- 
verity of the parent, and the parent the alleged obstinacy of the child ; and 
while, as two independent nations, they emulate éach other in glorious 
deeds, may they combine their commanding influence to promote the last- 

ing interest of the human race !” 
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AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION.* 


The period is rapidly hastening, when the praises of the Almighty 
will be the employment of nations. To this glorious consummation 
does every measure tend which bears the impress of divine approbation. 
Clothed with the experience of more than forty years, Sunday schools 
are brought to this unerring test, and receive the sanction of divine wis- 
dom, which pronounces them “very good.” The varied schemes of 
Christian philanthropy are at once the hope and glory of our age: but 

_ of all she has devised to reclaim our fallen race, no one comes vested 
with higher pretensions to our favour, or more imperious demands upon 
our best services, than the one for which we now plead. It stands forth 
the pioneer of mercy'to the ignorant and wretched of our world, and 
folds within its benevolent arms every sect of Christianity, every de- 
scription of mankind. " While we avow ourselves the advocates of this 
charity, we are neither called upon to enter the lists of controversy to 
combat the opposition of infidelity, nor to put to silence the ignorance 
of foolish men. Either shame or conviction has driven from the field 
the sturdiest antagonist, who would look for popular order, and security 
in the ignorance of the multitude ; and those who do not expressly aid 
our enterprise, equally with those who do, lend it:the sanction of their 
approbation. 

Of the benefits which Sabbath Schools have conferred: upon our world, 
no estimate can be formed in time. Their consequences and their bless- 
ings reach through eternity ; and until the awful scenes of the final 
day shall disclose, to our astonished view, not only the actions, ‘but the 
very motives of all mankind, we can form, even with the eye of faith, 
but faint anticipations of their results. Millions of children and youth 
have been rescued from the paths of vice, and snatched as brands from 
the burning: the lisping infant and the hoary-headed have alike been 
brought beneath the voice of pious instruction, and their tottering steps 
have’been directed to the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sins of 
the world. They, with their teachers, parents, and friends, have been 
led to know Him, whom to know is life eternal: From within the hum- 
ble pale of the Sabbath School have gone forth the dutiful child, the lov- 
ing-parent, the kind husband, the affectionate wife, the enterprising mer- 
chant, the industrious mechanic, the laborious farmer, the faithful and 
pious teacher, the:zealous minister, and the self-denying missionary of 
the cross.‘ These all “stand in their lot,” and falfil, with a willing 
mind, the varied duties of their respective avocations. 

But notwithstanding all the achievments of Sunday Schools in the 
cause of benevolence, and their undisputed claims upon public favour, 
their influence: is‘only partial.. Our country still spreads before us a 
wide, uncultivated field. The nation must be aroused from the benumb- 
ing influence of that indifference which broods over her energies, and 
paralyzes her'moral faculties.” The meagre provision which she makes 
for juvenile education must be more and more ealarged, until all her 


* From the first number of the American Sunday Schoo! Magazine, published by the American 
ay School Union. 
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children may learn, with equal privilege, the rudiments of common edu- 
eation. A penitentiary and alms-house are but wretched substitutes in 
our towns for academies and common schools; but they are, and will be 
necessary, until those in authority make provision for the universal 
education of the rising generation, and thus rescue them from the ig- 
norance and depravity, “whose deadly mildew blights and shriv- 
els the blooming promise of the human spring.” Were each of our 
separate legislatures to make a provision, as wise and ample as have 
some of them, for early education, the necessity of Sunday Schools 
would not be superceded. Their aid would then be required to make 
the young thoroughly acquainted with the word of God ; because, al- 
though the good old custom, of reading the Scriptures at the beginning 
and close of school, still obtains in some places ; yet, generally, the Bi- 
ble is a book almost wholly excluded from our common schools ; and, 
if read at all, rarely, with the solemn reverence and fixed attention 
which become an assembly of young immortals, when they consult the 
Oracles of God. 

It is not the office of a Sabbath School teacher, to do the work which 
belongs to the parents of his pupils, though he may assist them. “ We 
have no wish to relieve parents of their awful charge; we rather wish 
they may feel loaded with a burden, which, as long as they live, they 
cannot lay upon another ;” and that by their own instruction of each 
of their offspring, they may be enabled to say, “ from a child, he hath 
known the Holy Scriptures.” 

Therefore, independently of a legal provision for common schools in 
every town and neighbourhood, which, though confidently hoped for, 
may be long delayed; and independently of that instruction which every 
parent is bound to communicate to his own children, the benign and 
salutary influence of Sabbath Schools is generally needed throughout 
our land. Their object, which has been often stated, and must be ge- 
nerally known, is to teach, on the Lord’s day, all classes of persons, 
who may avail themselves of the privilege, to read and understand the. 
Bible ; and to invite them to the practice of its precepts. To dwell 
on the advantages of Sunday Schools, would be a needless occupa- 
tion of our time. Their highest encomium is written in the hearts of 
the thousands, who, in them, have been “ taught of God,” and saved 
from temporal and eternal ruin. They were founded in the purest prin- 
ciples of Christian benevolence : by the same principles have they been 
extended and supported: and to the same principles do we now appeal 
for establishing and supporting the American Sunday School Union. 

It is not our present purpose to give a history of the rise of this Insti- 
tution, though such a sketch might be interesting to many of our readers, 
and may be the subject of a future article ; but there is one circumstance, 
congected with this history, which ought to have a place;:here. It is 
now macre than forty years since the formation of a General Sunday 
Sehool Union, in the United States, has been an object very dear to 
many active Sunday School teachers. With such persons it has been 

a frequent topic of conversation, and a subject of prayer. The first 
public notice ofthis subject that we remember to have seen, is contained 
in the Annual Report of the New-York Sunday School Union, pub- 
lished in May, 1820. Since that time the number of its friends has been 
constantly increasing, until now, we believe, they embrace the great bo- 
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dy of Sunday School teachers in the United States, and very many be- 
nevolent individuals ; who, though not teachers, are as actively and as 
prayerfully engaged in doing good to the souls and bodies of their fel- 
low-men. We have not the report alluded to before us, but believe the 
committee, after alluding to the principles and plan of the American 
Bible Society, expressed themselves in nearly the following manner :— 

«¢ Equally catholic in its principles, and simple in its design, the Sun- 
day School system would be greatly benefitted by such a union. The 
vast amount of facts and information which could thus be embodied 
with precision, and presented annually to the public, would afford a 
powerful and irresistable appeal to their patronage and support. Your 
committee do not perceive that any serious obstacle exists to prevent 
the prosecution of this enlarged plan; and they would rejoice if this 
hint should lead to the opening of an immediate correspondence with 
the principal societies in the United States. In addition to the strength, 
and consequent superior efficacy of combined efforts, your committee 
will add one other result, which they hope will have its full weight upon 
all such as have hitherto, with the most upright intentions, opposed a 
general union ; that is, the great saving of expense. On the disjointed 
plan, the expenditure is twice, in many cases three times, as much as 
it would be, were the funds all united. The cost of books, it-is well 
known, is proportionably less, as the number of copies is increased. 
That which would cost six cents in a single society, may be had for two, 
or at most three cents, in a larger edition, such as a general union would 
require.” 

These sentiments were advanced by a society which has done much 
in the cause of Sunday schools, and their zeal, perseverance, and intel- 
ligence, claim for their opinions very great respect. The same senti- 
ments have been reiterated by many other unions and individuals, and 
the National Institution has been planned, and organized in the fullest 
confidence that it would meet the approbation, and ensure the support 
of the friends of Sunday Schools throughout our country. 

The well known axiom, “ Union is power,” will apply to every thing. 
There is no efficiency, physical, intellectual, or moral, but may be trac- 
ed to this principle. It is a principle in the kingdom of Christ ; and 
no man can oppose it without a direct attack upon that fundamental 
law of His kingdom, by which the saints of God are made co-workers 
with him. This principle, then, may be applied in all its force to the 
union of Sabbath Schools; and the various considerations which may 
be urged in support of this position are too numerous, and embrace too 
large a body of facts, to find a place in a single article, or in one num- 
ber of our Magazine. We will, however, notice some of them. The 
improvements in Sunday School education can be only partially known 
and adopted, and the intelligence which might animate wavering exer- 
tion, direct inquiring benevolence, and promote more energetic and ex- 
tensive plans of instruction, cannot be communicated for the benefit of 
all, through any other existing medium than one general society. 

The zeal which is now private and retired, will be likely to Sinatitele, 
while the teachers pursue their kind employment in separate situations, 
without that communication which would stimulate each other’s efforts. 
| Hence arises the necessity of a General Union. The beneficial effects 
of such a Christian union and co-operation would soon be experienced, 
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and the cause of Sunday Schools become more successful, and their in- 
fluence more extensive. Except, perhaps, in some of our larger towns 
and cities, the Sunday School teachers resemble “ scattered. warriors in 
an enemy’s country; individually they have been valiant and victo- 
rious in their separate stations ;” but a combination of talent, of energy, 
and of means, and the most approved plans of instruction, are needed, 
Under the banner of such a union as is now organized, the Sunday 
school teachers in every city, and town, and village, and neighbourhood, 
in our extensive country, may pursue their delightful employments, with 
the fullest assurance of complete success. ‘ 

Through the various publications which the Union will circulate, 
“ information will be extended, useful plans and pleasing facts reported, 
the general experience rendered available to individuals, mutual encou- 
ragements will excite each other’s zeal, and mutual prayers ascending 
we the throne of grace, would bring down blessings from the God of 

ove.” 

In the union of-the friends of Sunday Schools in a National Institu- 
tion, there will be “ no sacrifice of principle, no compromise of duty, no 
interference with the internal management of smaller associations ; all 
discordant elements must be banished, and union with Christ and union 
with each other” form the basis of the American Sunday School Union. 

* Union, to be effective, must be something more than the mere name; 
the feelings must be deeply excited, the whole soul interested, and 
we must sincerely sympathise with each other in our joys and sor 
rows, and thus fulfil the law of Christ. We must blend the harmless- 
ness of the dove with the wisdom of the serpent, and evince our love 
to Jesus, to his cause, and to his people; by the ardour of our feelings, the 
energy of our conduct, and the amplitude of our benevolence.” 

If, then, the formation of a General Union was expedient and necessa- 
ry, the inquiry may be made, “ Why should it be located in Philadel- 
phia?” Next to the important circumstance of the central situation of 
Pennsylvania in the Union, and its close connexion with the western 
states, both by its locality, and the intimate and long-continued inter- 
course of the inhabitants, an argument in favour of this location, (and 
the only one we shall adduce at preserit,) may be drawn from the: fact, 
that the Philadelphia Sunday and Adult School Union: was the largest 
institution of the kind in our country. Three years ago it had auxiliary 
Unions in eleven different states, and the number has since greatly in- 
creased, as may be seen by the following Table; showing the number 
of schools, teachers, and scholars, in connection with the Philadelphia 
Sunday and Adult School Union in each year, from its organization, to 
May, 1824. | owe 


' 


























Years. | Schogls, | Teachers. | Scholars. | Total, T.& S. | 
1818. 43 556 5,970 6,526 
1819. 129 1,431 12,306 
1820. 227 2,653 19,481 
1221. 313 3.724. 24.218 
1822, 402." 4,197 31,297 
1923, | 513 5012 | 37,99 
1824. 728 7,300 49,619 56,919 
Increase of teachers and scholars in 6 years,’ 50,398 | 








It will be seen, by the above statement, that at the time the American 
Sunday School Union was organized, there were nearly fifty-seven thou- 
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sand teachers and scholars in the schools of the Philadelphia Sunday 
and Adult School Union and its auxiliaries. 

It is of the utmost importance that all the friends of Sunday Schools 
in our country should unite to promote the grand object of the Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union, which was intended, and is believed, to be es- 
tablished upon the most enlarged Christian principles. _ “ If we cannot 
reconcile all opinions, let us. ‘try’ to-unite all hearts.” Let us pray 
more unitedly, and more earnestly, for that holy love which will enable 
us “to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace,” which will 
enable us, when we cannot agree in opinion, to differ amicably, “ in 
honour preferring one another.” Let Christians of every name bring 
all their energies to this holy contest against sin and Satan,and cease 
not until all that are ignorant and out of the way, have been instructed 
in “ the Holy Scriptures, which are able to make” them “ wise unto sal- 
vation through faith whick is in Christ Jesus ;” until they are brought 
into the way of truth and righteousness, even into the fold of the great 
Shepherd. Let us all: remember, with holy and ardent desires, that 
prayer of our blesed Lord, (nearly the last which he uttered on earth,) 
“that they all may be one ; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, 
that they also may be one in us; that the world may believe that thou 
hast sent mé. And the glory which thou gavest me, I have given them; 
that they may be one, even as we are one: I in them, and thou in me, 
that they may be made perfect in ONE.” 








PHILADELPHIA SUNDAY AND ADULT SCHOOL UNION. 


An account of the late anniversary of this Union will be found un- 
der the head of “ Intelligence,” on a subsequent page. In this place 
we shall give a brief view of the Annual Report, reserving some ex- 
tracts from its very interesting’ Appendix, for another part of this and 
our subsequent numbers. 

The Report, which occupies, with its Appendix, about 100 octavo 
pages, commences with congratulations to the numerous patrons and 
friends of the Society on the success of their labours, and an exhortation 
to perseverance. ‘The managers regret their inability to give an ac- 
count of the number of Sunday Schools in the world, but more espe- 
cially their want of information respecting those of our own country. 
They then proceed to notice the schools in Great Britain, Ireland, 
France, Holland, Switzerland, India, Ceylon, New South Wales, Van 
Diemen’s Land, the South Sea Islands, West and South Africa, Malta, 
Canada, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, the West Indies, and Buenos 
Ayres. If to these we add the Sabbath Schools in the United States, 
we should estimate the number of Sunday Scholars in the world at 
more than one million. The accounts from which we form this estimate 
are confessedly imperfect, but we are confident it is not too large. 

“In the United States, (say the managers,),our information with 
regard to Sabbath Schools is too defective,to afford materials for a 
correct statement. This is a circumstance which gives sincere regret 
to the managers, and doubtless to all the friends'of Sunday’ Schools. 
The inquiry has been made, ‘ How shall this obstacle be surmounted ?” 
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It is known that the difficulty of obtaining necessary information on 
this subject, arises from the diversity of the Schools and Unions in our 
vast Territory, and their want of one common bond. If all these 
could be united, and their information concentrated, it is obvious that 
the difficulty complained of would be overcome. This consideration 
has induced the managers to unite in the sentiment expressed to them 
by many individuals residing in different parts of the United States, 
and with them, to recommend the formation of a National Society, to 
be called ‘ The American Sunday School Union.” [Rep. p. 7.] 

The managers conceive that a National Institution will be eminently 
useful, not only to combine the efforts of Sunday School Societies, and 
produce a concert of action; but to strengthen the hands of the friends 
of pious instruction on the Lord’s day; to disseminate useful informa- 
tien; circulate moral and religious publications in every part of the 
land ; to make the liberty of the press conducive to the “ liberty of the 
Gospel ;” and to plant Sunday Schools wherever there is a population. 
The managers express a strong conviction that the plan of a general 
Society will meet with the cordial approbation of al} interested in the 
cause of Sunday Schools. 

The managers next advert to the beneficial effects of the labours of 
Sunday School Missionaries. During the past year they employed, in 
this capacity, the Rev. President Alden, and Mr. M. A. Remley, from 
whose reports it appears that the cause of Sunday Schools has been 

eatly promoted in parts of Maryland, Virginia, and Pennsylvania. 

hese labourers have been instrumental in reviving several Schools, or- 
ganizing new ones, and in the formation of Unions. The managers 
are persuaded that several persons might be profitably employed in this 
service, and they regret that a want of means prevents their granting 
commissions for this purpose. 

This is a very important part of that system of means which the 
managers wish to use for the purpose of extending the blessings of Sun- 
day School instruction ; and we hope the friends of the Society will, 
by timely donations,* enable them to employ missionaries in those sec- 
tions of the country where their services are most needed. 

After a few general remarks upon the benefit of Sunday Schools, 
and the statement of some facts which will be found in another part of 
our Magazine, we find the following observations on Sunday School 
libraries. 

“Tt affords much pleasure to learn that the number of Sunday School 
libraries is increasing. As the benefits which may result from such es- 
tablishments are incalculable, this subject is most earnestly recommend- 
ed to the attention of the managers of all Sabbath Schools. 

“ During the past year, the managers have published two hundred and 
ten thousand five hundred Books, Tracts, and Papers for the use of 
Sunday Schools, viz. 

: 45,500 Reward Books, 
$,500 Class Books, 
$,500 Sixth Annual Report, 


* Remittances of money must be directed to “ Hugh De Haven, Jun. Treasurer 
of the American Sunday School Union, No. 45 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia: 


or they may be left at the Depository, 29 North Fourth Street, addressed to bim- | 
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6,000 Class Papers, 

5,000 Christian Almanack, 

10,000 Spelling Books, (sixth edition) 

2,000 Catechisms, 

2,000 Rules for Sunday Schools, 
153,000 Tracts.” [Rep. p. 11.] 


During the same period, the sales of Books amounted to four thou- 
sand siz hundred and fifty-two dollars and eighty-six cents. 

The Report proceeds :—“ Among the pleasing events of the last 
year, is the fact, that 210 schools have been added to the Union, con- 
taining 2,325 teachers, and 10,688 scholars. The managers also an- 
nounce, with peculiar pleasure, that they have received an important 
Auxiliary to their Society in the ‘ New-York Female Union Society for 
the promotion of Sabbath Schools,’ having 43 schools under their care. 
They sincerely rejoice in this accession, and pray that it may be a mu- 
tual blessing. The whole number of Schools in connexion with this 
Union, is now 723, eontaining 7,300 teachers, and 49,619 scholars ; 
located in seventeen of the States, to wit: Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode-Island, New-York, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maty- 
land, Virginia, North-Carolina, S$. Carolina, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Ohio, Idiana, Kentucky, Missouri, and in the District of Columbia. 

“The managers with much gratitude acknowledge the receipt of 
Three Hundred Dollars from the First-Day, or Sunday School Society 
in Philadelphia, and Fifty Dollars from the New-York Female Union 
Society for the promotion of Sabbath Schools.” [Rep. p. 12.] 

These liberal and seasonable donations, with One Hundred and Fif- 
ty-Eight Dollars Thirty-Three Cents, received principally ffom Aux- 
iliaries, make a total of no more than Five Hundred and Eight Dollars 
Thirty-Three Cents, received by the Union in the iast year. 
me our present undertaking, we find the following notice in 

eport : 

“The managers, on former occasions, have announced to their Aux- 
iliaries, their purpose of publishing a Montaty Macazne, to be de- 
devoted to the cause of Sunday Schools, The advantages of such a 
publication to the interests of these institutions, must be so very obvi- 
ous to all reflecting persons, that the managers will not urge a single 
argument in this Report in its favour. They only remark, that the in- 
cipient measures to accomplish this desirable object have veer d em 
taken, and they rely with humble confidence upon the blessing of Heéa- 
ven, to crown the efforts of their friends and fellow-labo in the 
cause, and enable them to carry the plan into complete efféct.” 


[ Rep. 2 age 

In the conclusion of the Report, the managers observe y “the 
grain of mustard-seed is sown, and faith teaches us that it wilt become 
a tree. Our Saviour loved little children, and commanded them to be 
brought to Him—our present institution must then be particularly pleas- 
ing in his sight ; and this reflection should be ever with us. Upon the 
young mind as it comes from the hand of its Creator, the first impres- 
sions seem deepest and most lasting. How important is it, then, to 
give it a proper feeling, and to place indelibly upon it the great truths 
of religion, without which, after-life is a scene of trials without conso- 

C. Heratp, No. 254, 55 
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lation, of troubles without hope of release, and of sorrows without the 
prospect of their termination. 

“ Let us, fellow-labourers, with renewed zeal, persevere in one of the 
best designs ever formed by Christian benevolence. If to discharge 
our duty to our God and Saviour, to spread abroad his sacred Serj 
tures, to forward the work of religion, and to benefit the relations of 
civil society, be pleasing in his sight, then we may with cofidence con- 
tinue to labour in his cause, and expect his blessing on that which we 
doin his name.” [Rep. pp. 13, 14.] 





———— 


MOUNTAINEERS OF HAYTI. 


The Island of St. Domingo, called by the natives found in it, 
when discovered by Columbus, Hayti, which name it again as- 
sumes under its new possessors, is little known by the present 
civilized world. Peculiar circumstances have made it the policy 
of the government under which it is nowso rapidly rising to an ele- 
vated standing among the nations, to pursue a course calculated 
to hide its internal state from other nations ; but these circumstan- 
ces are now fast changing, and soon it will be as much the policy 
of the government to expose the rapid advances it has been mak- 
ing in secret in all the departments of national improvement, as 
it has been to conceal them. ‘The fair prospect of the speedy 
acknowledgment of their Independence by France, and in con- 
sequence by other nations, leads the government already to begin 
to throw aside its veil. This prospect is opened to them by the 
propositions of the French Government, recently made to Pre- 
sident Boyer, and the noble reply of the Haytien Government, 
of which we have been informed by Citizen Granville. The 
‘propositions embraced the offers of the acknowledgment of 
their Independence, on the condition of 75,000,000 of francs 
($15,000,000) to be paid to the French Government for the loss- 
es which its citizens in that Island sustained. President Boyer 
dispatched two commissioners, the first of May last, to France, 
with instructions to say that the Haytien Government had pur- 
chased its independence by its blood, and was ready to maintain 
it by the same ; but should France acknowledge their indepen- 
dence, Hayti would give 100,000,000 of francs to indemnify the 
French losses by the Haytien revolution. Citizen Granville states 
that such is their revenue, they will be able with facility to meet this 
appropriation, as already they have been able to aid the South 
American Governments, particularly the Columbian, with very 
large sums, which, too, the Haytien Government has generously 
proposed to relinquish, on condition of enjoying an honourable 
‘treaty of commerce. 
It is from the same respectable source that we have obtained 
the following brief account of a singular people inhabiting the 
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loftiest mountains of Hayti. They are a secluded people, devo- 
ted to peace, and the simplest modes of life. When the Island 
is in peace, they come down from the heights of the mountains 
and cultivate their little lots on its sides, or wander in the sloping 
forests ; and sometimes, though very seldom, and in few num- 
bers, enter the large market towns of the Island. They raise 
cotton, which they manufacture into a coarse cloth for their own 
use, also coffee and vegetables enough for their own consump- 
tion; but very seldom carry on any trade, or offer any of their 
productions for sale. On any alarm of war, they immediately 
retire to their caves and glens in the heights of the mountains, 
and are no more seen till peace is restored. What their num- 
bers areis notknown. ‘They have no letters nor education, speak 
a language peculiar to themselves, though it is evidently of 
French origin in part. They are whites in complexion, their 
hair also white, but woolly as the Africans. They are but little 
known, as they take no part in the transactions of govern- 
ment; and seem only to be solicitous to live separate from the 
rest of mankind, unknown and unacquainted with the world. 


— ——— 


AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSION. 


Extract of a Letter from Rev. A. Judson, Jr. to the Rev. Dr. Baldwin, dated 
Rangoon, Dec. 7, 1823. 


Rev. anp peEag Sin—TI had the inexpressible happiness of 
welcoming Mrs. Fadcon once more to the shores of Burmah, on 
the 5th inst. Weare now on the eve of departure for Ava. 

My last letter from brother Price mentions that the King has 
inquired many times about my delay, and the Queen has express- 
ed a strong desire to see Mrs. Judson, in her foreign dress. 
We sincerely hope that her majesty’s curiosity will not be con- 
fined to dress. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wade appear in fine health and spirits, and I 
am heartily rejoiced at their arrival just at the present time. 

None scarcely of the letters from America, by the Bengal, 
have reached me. ‘Tfie ship in which they were forwarded from 
Calcutta® to this port, being supposed to be lost off the coast. 
My last from you, therefore, is Oct. 18, 1822; and previous to 
Mrs. Judson’s arrival, I had not heard from her for nearly four- 
teen months. 

I enclose the translation of a letter from Moung Shwa-ba, 
which has been lying by me some time, for want of a good op- 
portunity of conveyance. He received Mrs. Baldwin’s present 
to-day, and directly obliged me to write out a translation of the 
note accompanying it, and was highly gratified with both. 

The appearance of this short letter; renders it unnecessary to 
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say, that I write in haste, occasioned by the state of our affairs, 

in prospect of immediate removal ; and have only time to add, 

that I remain, most affectionately, yours, A. Jupson, Jr. 

Franslation of a Letter written by Moung Shwa-ba to the Rev. Dr. Baldwin. 

Movune Sawa-za, an inhabitant of Rangoon, a town of Burmah ; one who 
adheres to the religion of Christ, and has been baptized—who me. 
ditates on the immeasurable, incalculable nature of the divine splendour 
and glory of the Invisible, even the Lord Jesus Christ and God the Fa- 
ther, and takes refuge in the wisdom and power and glory of God, af- 
fectionately addresses the great teacher, Batpwin, a superintendant of 
missionary affairs, in the city of Boston, of America. 

Bevovep exper Brorner—Though in the present state, the 
places of our residence are very far apart, and we have never met, 
yet by means of letters, and of the words of teacher Yoodthan, 
who has told meof you, | love you, and wish to send you this letter. 
When the time arrives in which we shall wholly put on Christ— 
Him, ia loving whom we cannot tire, and in praising whom 
we can find no end; and shall be adorned with those ornament, 
which the Lord will dispense to us out of the heavenly treasure- 
house, that he has prepared, then we shall love one another more 
perfectly than we do now. 

Formerly I was in the habit of concealing my sins, that they 
might not appear ; but now I am convinced that I cannot con- 
pe my sins from the Lord, who sees and knows all things; 
and that I cannot atone for them, nor obtain atonement from my 
former ebjects of worship. And accordingly, I count myself to 
have lost all, under the elements of the world, and through the 
grace of the faith of Christ only, to have gained the spiritual 
= rewards pertaining to eternity, which cannot be lost. 

ore, I have no ground for boasting, pride, passion and self- 
exaltation. And without desiring the praise of men, or seeking 
my. own will, I wish. to do the will of God the Father. The 
members of the body, dead in trespasses and sins, displeasing to 
God, I desire to make instruments of righteousness, not follow- 
ing the will of the flesh. Worldly desire and heavenly. desire 
being contrary, the one to the other, and the desire of visible 
things. counteracting the desire of invisible things, Ll am as.adead 
man. However, He quickens the dead. He awakens those that 
sl He lifts up those that fall. He opens blind,eyes. He 
pevforates deaf ears. He lights a lamp in the great house of 
darkness. He relieves the wretched. He feeds the hungry. 
The words. of such a benefactor, if we reject, we must die for 
ever, and come to everlasting destruction. Which circumstance 
considering, andimeditating also on sickness, old age, and death, 
meident to: the present state of mutability, L knee) and prostrate 
myself, and pray before God, the Father of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
whe. has made: atonement for our sins, that he may have mercy 
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on me and pardon my sins, and make me holy, and give me a 
repenting, believing, and loving mind. 
ormerly I trusted in my own merits, but now, through the 
preaching and instruction of teacher Yoodthan, I trust in the 
merit of the Lord Jesus Christ. The teacher, therefore, is the 
tree ; we are the blossoms and fruit. He has laboured to par- 
take of the fruit, and now the tree begins to bear. The bread 
of life he *has given, and we eat. The water from the brook 
which flows from the top of Mount Calvary, for the cleansing of 
all filth, he has brought, and made us bathe and drink. The 
bread of which we eat, will yet foment and rise. The water | 
which we drink and bathe in, is the water of an unfailing spring ; | 
and many will yet drink and bathe therein. Then all things will 
be regenerated and changed. Now we are strangers and pil- 
grims; and it is my desire, without adhering to the things of 
this world, but longing for my native abode, to consider and in- 
uire how long I must labour here; to whom | ought to show 
be light which [ have obtained; when I ought to put it up, 
and when disclose it, 

The inhabitants of this country of Burmah, being in the evil 
practice of forbidden lust, erroneous worship, and false speech, 
deride the religion of Christ. However, that we may bear pa- 
tiently derision, and persecution, and death, for the sake of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, pray forus. I dothuspray. For, elder bro- 
ther, I have to bear the threatening of my own brother, and my 
brother-in-law, who say, ‘ We will beat,and bruise, and pound you; 
we will bring you into great difficulty; you associate with false 

ple ; you keep a false religion; and you speak false words.’ 

owever, their false religion is the religion of death. The doc- 

trine of the cross is the religion of life, of love, of faith, I am 

aservant of faith. Formerly I was a servant of Satan. Now 

og Iam a servant of Christ. And a good servant cannot but follow 
| his master. Moreover, the divine promises must be accom- 


ee 
4 t 


plished. 

; In this country. of Burmah are many strayed sheep. Teach- 
e er Yoodthan pitying them, has come to gather them together, 
d and to feed them in love. Some will not listen, but: run away. 
t Some do listen and adhere to him; and that: our numbers may 
e inerease, we meet together, and pray to the great. Proprietor of 
of the. sheep. 

y. Thus I, Moung Shwa-ba, a disciple of teacher Yoodthan, in 
or Rangoon, write, and send this letter to the great teacher, Bald- 
e win, who lives in Boston, America. 

b, N. B. Translated from the Burman original, Sept. 23, 1828. 
te A.. Jupson,, Jr. 


4m. Bap. Mag. 
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TO THE FRIENDS OF THE AMERICAN EPISCOPAL CHURCH.. 


The students of the General Theological Seminary: of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States having lately 
organized a “ Society of inquiry respecting the advancement of 
Christianity,” it has been deemed advisable to present to the 
public a brief view of the nature of the Society, its objects, and 
its present prospects. Though the ultimate ends proposed are 
chiefly to be attained by an extensive and regular correspon- 
dence with the variou sassociations and bodies connected with the 
church, still individual support may tend materially to the ad- 
vancement of these ends. It is with this view that the present 
appeal is made, in the belief that a simple statement of the views 
and intended operations of the Society will be sufficient to ex- 
cite the attention and insure the support of all who take an in- 
terest in the cause of our venerable church. 

It is a truth, evident to all who reflect upon the existing situa- 
tion of the church, that the only effectual means of extending 
her influence through the interior of our country, must be by 
missionary exertions. The advantages which might accrue from 
an accurate knowledge of her exigencies, where aid was most 
needed, and where it might most effectually be afforded, had for 
some time engaged the attention of the students. ‘The semina- 
ry being at Jength permanently established, and having so suc- 
cessfully commenced its operations, it was imagined that a Soci- 
ety of this nature, formed in an institution to which the atten- 
tion of Episcopalians would naturally be directed, must, without 
doubt, be attended with peculiar advantages for acquiring all the 
imformation possible relative to the important ends proposed. 
Those facts which now lie scattered through the journals of the 
different conventions, and through various periodical publica- 
tions, (some of which are not generally circulated,) will here be 
concentrated, as it were, into one focus, and that, too, where the 
knowledge of them will be attended with the greatest possible 
advantage—in the nursery of the church, where those who may 
be peculiarly styled her sons, are now labouring to fit themselves 
for their high vocation, and panting for the moment when they 
shall go forth as her champions, and repay in some degree the 
favours they are now receiving from the protecting hand of her 
who is at once their “ preesidium et dulce decus”—their guardian 
and their pride. 

The funds of the various missionary societies, though increas- 
ing, are yet inadequate to meet the actual demands, and of course 
the utmost caution is required in the distribution of them, 50 
that one single cent may not be expended, except where it can 
be most beneficially applied. Our Society, if once in successful 
operation, may contribute materially towards this end, by the 
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intimate knowledge it will afford of the actual condition of the 
church. . ‘There are those, too, in the seminary who look forward 
with anxious eagerness to the time when they shall go forth to 
build up the waste places of Zion, to make straight in the desert 
the pathway of our God:—to such it may easily be imagined 
how valuable this information is likely to prove. 

With views such as these, a committee was appointed to re- 
port on the expediency of the measure. Their report spoke 
decidedly in its favour. The committee, however, took a much 
wider field than was at first proposed, not confining the objects 
of the society merely to the advancement of the missionary cause, 
nor limiting its inquiries to our own country alone. They conceiv- 
ed that the peculiar advantages we enjoyed might be applied toa 
more extended and perhaps more useful purpose. From the bo- 
dy of information which must almost necessarily be placed with- 
in reach of the Society, it was seen how easily and how naturally 
they might extend its view to inquiries respecting the moral and 
religious improvement of mankind generally, and the most ef- 
fectual means of advancing the Christian cause, not reasoning 
from crude and often visionary theories, but deducing from the 
facts continually presented to the Society, sound and rational 
conclusions of immediate and practical utility. 

Such is a faint outline of the objects of our Society; and, 
should it prove successful, surely we may anticipate the most 
beneficial results to the Seminary, to the Church, and (may we 
not say) to the Christian world. In pursuance of these objects 
the Society has already commemeced its operations. Letters 
have been written to the Secretaries of the several Conventions 
and Societies connected with the Church, to some of which the 
most —. replies have been returned, with promises of every 
assistance. ‘The editors of the different periodical works favour- 
able to the Church, have also been requested to furnish us with 
copies of their publications. In addition to this, requests of sim- 
ilar nature have been addressed to three of the most eminent So- 
cieties in Great-Britain, as well as to the editors of such period- 
ical works in that country as were deemed most conducive to the 
objects of the Society. The information received from this 
quarter, it will be observed, will naturally comprehend her co- 
lonies, as well as those countries with which her relations may be 
more intimate than those of the United States. 

With such prospects, and under the immediate patronage of 
the Church, it is not too much to say, that our Society bids fair 
to flourish. All that remains to insure our success, is, to secure 
the support of individuals, who, without an address of this kind, 
might not feel themselves called on to lend their aid. 

The Church has always been conspicuous for the wealth and 
general information of her laity :—she is now becoming conspi- 
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cuous for better things—for the application of that wealth and 
information, by a few eublocepiched: individuals, to the most eles 
vated and holy purposes. To such we would more particularly 
address ourselves; not for pecuniary aid—the immediate objects 
of the Society are necessarily unconnected with any views of 
that nature :—but in their daily walks through life a thousand 
things may meet their view, a thousand ideas may occur to their 
minds, which, if duly improved, might be of lasting benefit to the 
world. It is the intention of the Society to publish, from time 
to time, such essays of its members, and such letters of its cor« 
respondents, as may be deemed advisable. It were needless to 
say how gratifying to the members, and how conducive to the 
objects of the Society it would prove, to have it in their power 
to embody in these publications the views, not only of the clergy, 
but also of those intelligent and pious laymen, who are the orna- 
ment and support of their Church. It may not be a trifling in- 
ducement to such to reflect, that they will be lending their assist- 
ance to one of the many instruments of human improvement, 
which (blessed be God !) are in such active operation in our day; 
that they will be placing this instrument in the hands of those 
who are best calculated to wield it—who are even now preparing 
to go forth to the dissemination of the glorious gospel of the Re- 
deemer, bearing in its train civilization, philanthropy, every vit- 
tue which can dignify man, and bring him near his God. 
. Lawrence Yvonnet, Pressdent. 

W. R. Wairrinenam, Corr. Sec. of the Soe. of Ing. im the Gen. 
Theol. Sem. of the Prot. Epis. Church placed in the city of 
New- York. 


Nors.—The above article appeared in the “ Christian Journal” for July, 
with a recommendation from the Editors that periodical works favou 

to the objects of the Society, insert the address in their works. We cheet- 
fully give a place to the address, and hope the gentlemen engaged in the So- 
ciety will derive advantages from its publication. There are “ Societies of 
Inquiry respecting Missions” in Andover, New-Haven, Princeton, Hamp- 
den Sydney, and perhaps other institutions, which have proved very be- 
neficial to the members themselves, and in some instances to the religious 
public. If the Society in New-York extend their inquiries to foreign coun- 
tries, they will enjoy many advantages, from the situation and commercial 
relations of this city, and be able to concentrate important information, 
not only respecting the Episcopal Church in this country, but also the un- 
occupied Missionary fields in many parts ef the world. Should they fur- 
nish respectable and intelligent shipmasters who sail from this port to hea- 
then lands with a list of questions ——e the numbers, habits, 8c. of 
the people they visit, the answers, which we have no doubt they would 
obligingly furnish, would form, in a few years, a valuable collection of facts, 
which would greatly aid future Missionary operations, especially those of 
the American Episcopal Missionary Society. CC. i. 
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“The abundance of the sea shall be converted unto thee,” 





For the Christian Herald and Seaman’s Magazine. 
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SEAMEN SHOULD HAVE THE GOSPEL PREACHED TO 
THEM. 


Since it has pleased God, by the foolishness of preaching; to | 
save them that believe, it seems needless to attempt a proof,ito ) 
those who believe the Bible, that the gospel ought to be preach-~ | 
edtoseamen. Indeed, Christians ‘will only need to be remind- 
ed of the fact, to feel that the ascending command of Jesus, “ go | 

h the gospel to every creature,” cannot be obeyed in the 
plain sense in which it is in their power to obey it, until itis ex- 
tensively preached to seamen. By preaching the gospel to sea- 
men, is meant the plain unsophisticated, and unadorned truths of 
Jesus Christ, revealed for the salvation of men. These men 
want none of the shiboleths of a religious sect ; nor do they need 
any of the refined speculations in modern theology, which main- 
ly serve to correct the head, while the heart and the affections 
continue unaffected, and unmoved. Itis a fact, that sin ‘has 
thrown the moral feelings of man into a deep sleep, which, with- 
out the gospel and grace of God, is as profound and fatal as the 
sleep of death. This is as true as the present existence of man ; 
and as true of the sailor as the landman. It is proved, and pre- 
sented to man as a fact, undeniable as the testimony of sense, in 
all the inattention and contempt of the Gospel, and che Son of 
God, with which the world is filled. Now, in order that men may 
be saved, it is necessary that this slumber be broken : till this is 
done, the sailor, no less than the landman, will continue to de- 
lude his soul with the busy occupations of tbis world, or drown 
himself in the sea of luxury and dissipation till he is suddenly 
and unexpectedly hurried from all these perishing and moment- 
ary gratifications to the unseen world. ere the soul must ye- 
flect on times, and seasons, and happiness lost ; and reflecting, it 
must feel all the force of moral truth, urged home upon it by the 
condemnation of a law that was holy, and that extended its sanc- 
tions to all the feelings of the inner man, by the reproaches of a 
conscience whose admonitory voice had been disregarded in this 
C. Hepap, No. 254. 56 
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world, and by the piercing light of eternity, which searches all 
the inner chambers of the soul, and causes all the scenes of abo- 
mination which have deen done there, to pass and repass before 
the astonished eye of the soul for ever and ever. Is it not, then, 
important that these moral feelings in man, in seamen, should be 
awakened before they plunge into the vast unknown, from whose 
confines no troveller returns, and on whose darkness no ray of 
light shines, bat from the oracles of God ? And what do we think 
will awaken man from this fatal slumber, and rouse the moral 
feelings of the soul to a proper degree of action towards its im- 
mortal interest, if it be not the gospel of God our Saviour? We 
know very well, that through the powerful workings of faith, 
that gospel is able to make men wise unto salvation. This wis- 
dom it can impart as well to the seaman, as to any other man. 
Bat that it may impart this wisdom to him, he must be brought 
ia contact with it; and doubtless one of the most effectual ways 
of bringing the gospel in contact with the conscience and heart 
of man, is by preaching ; and this mode is found most successful 
with seamen. The necessity of preaching the gospel to these 
men, need not here be argued ; and yet it may be proper, as well 
as important, to make a few remarks on the manner of preach- 
mg to them. 
t is apprehended, that seamen, no less than other men, need 
a stated ministry. The policy is doubtless a mistaken one, if we 
want these men converted to Christ, to have them, ever and anon, 
saluted on the subject of their salvation by a strange voice, which, 
in ordinary cases, as with other men, will more excite their cu- 
riosity, ever awake, than affect their hearts. Occasional changes 
may be beneficial to them, as well as to others ; but in ordinary 
cases, we do think that the minister who is most successfully to 
preach the gospel to seamen, should be devoted to that work, 
‘that he may learn their peculiarities of character and of feeling, 
and lay his plans of attack, so as in the most short and sure way 
he may carry the citadel of the heart. Let their minister be devo- 
ted to them, and he will become known among them ; and seeking 
not theirs, but them, he will soon be known as the sailor’s friend ; 
and when they are convinced that his aim and end is to save them 
from their enetaies, to defend them in their rights, to raise them 
in public estimation, and in the end to bring them to eternal life 
in heaven, they will listen to the word of truth from his lips, 
with more fixed attention, with less prejudice, and bear all its 
severities with less impatience from him, than from any other 
man. He becomes to them a father, and a brother, in whom 
they can confide, and to whom they can go for counsel and ad- 
vice. And thus, in a little while, all the tender ties which exist 
between any Pastor and his people, may be made to exist between 
a sailar’s minister, and a sailor. But the entire influence which 
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might be gained in this way, is lost when their preachers are 
ever changing. There are the same advantages of having a 
stated preacher for seamen, as there are in any other congrega- 
tion; and the same disadvantages of having an ever varying 
succession of preachers who are not devoted to them. But this 
will farther appear in. the sequel. 

Preaching to seamen should be exceedingly plain and clear. 
While the preacher should not be childish, yet he should be so 
clear in his thoughts, and plain in his expressions, that a thinking 
child might understand him. His style behoves to be neat and 
manly, and not of the low and vulgar cast; for he is to address 
not ignorant and illiterate men only, (nor would it be a proper 
style if he were,) but often, very often, men of science, of taste, 
and refinement in the various departments of human life. But 
while he remembers this fact, he is also to remember that his 
great concern should not be to please, but to instruct, to move, 
and to save. He is sent with Christ’s commission to the hearts 
and consciences of a class of men, who, by their occupation, 
are cut off from most of the ordinary means of grace. ‘To im- 

ress on their minds that the truths and institutions of God’s 

ord are binding upon them, that they are as applicable to them 
as to any men, and that they must give an account at God’s tri- 
bunal in the — to come, for their improvement or rejec- 
tionof them. The character, offices, and works of Christ; and, 
indeed, the great mystery of Christ crucified for the sins of men; 
and that every hope of salvation by any other means will be a 
vain hope, should be kept most strongly in view, and most forci- 
bly impressed on the whole attentive soul when preaching to these 
men. There is hardly a situation in which a minister should 
preach more as if preaching for a judgment account, than in 
preaching to a congregation of seamen. The thought should 
never be out of his mind, that he’ is addressing some one fellow- 
immortal, on the subject of Christ and salvation, for the last time. 
The manner should be at an entire remove from affectation, ei- 
ther in voice or in gesture. They are to be persuaded ; and few 
men will be more affected by the persuasions of the gospel 
than they; but let the tones of the voice assume an effeminate 
softness, and whining entreaty, and you disgust them. They 
seem not to want a man to talk to them on religion who seems 
afraid to attack the citadel of their unbelief, and cavils, and sins. 
They require not only an argumentative and rational view of 
trath to be shown, that that truth is a subject in which they 
have a most deep and lasting interest, and that it is urged upon 
them to listen to all its sayings, and to obey all its commands, by 
the authority of God ; but they also require a persuasive and 
animated, an interesting and feeling, and often a vehement and 
strong method and manner of delivering it to them. Great 
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plainness of speech, as well as strength of style and manner, jg 
necessary if we mean'to do them a great and an immediate 
good. ‘The importance of plainness of speech may be seen and 
felt from the relation of a single fact. Two sailors were over. 
heard talking about a certain minister who preached one day in 
the Mariner’s Church. One of them asked the other how he 
liked the preacher, to which the other replied; “I don’t know, 
he used so many jaw-cracking dictionary words, I could not un- 
derstand what he was at.” ‘This remark should be a reproof, 
not to one minister only, but to many, who, when they preach 
to a mixed assembly, write and preach as if they were address- 
ing none but the learned, and to them, rather for their amuse- 
ment, than for their salvation: and it should forcibly remind all 
who speak to men about their salvation, of the importance of a 
most strict adherence, the very apposite admonition of God’s 
oracles on this very subject, to use great “ plainness of speech,” 
and put no veil on the immortal hopes of the glory that excelleth,. 
nor on the truth which inspires them, nor on the way which’ 
leads to that glory, which is the way of obedience to God’s re- 
velations. It should put an entire stop to the pedantic practice 
of introducing phrases and sentences of foreign languages into 

opular sermons, whose sole object should be to win souls to 

esus Christ. This, with proper explanations, is highly proper 
in a critical exegesis of scripture language, and may sometimes 
be admitted in an argumentative discourse, when the argument, 
by means of it, can be more forcibly brought home to the un- 
derstanding : but in popular sermons, before an assembly of 
common people, and more particularly an assembly of seamen, 
where it has sometimes been done, there can be no call for it. 
And it surely would be better for all who are at any time in the ha- 
bit of doing it, to adopt and always endeavour to act upon the 
Apostle’s rule, 1 Cor. xiv. 19. “ In the Church I had rather speak - 
five words with my understanding, that by my voice I might 
teach others also, than ten thousand words in an unknown 
tongue.” Sailors, more than other men, can never profit by a ser- 
mon, however well it may be prepared, and however true may be 
its sentiments, unless it be clothed in language which they can 
understand ; and without this, the preacher is to them no better 
than a barbarian. The sailor will hear plain truth ; and he loves 

lain honest dealing as well as any other man: and he needs It, 
if possible, more than almost any other. He is not benefitted 
with it so often, and therefore, he behoves, if possible, to be 
awakened from his slumber in sin, to attend to bis soul’s immor- 
tal interest, at every sermon which is delivered to him. Let 
the plain truth of God, if possible, so tell upon his heart and 
conscience, that he shall carry the impress of it wherever he 
goes. 
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It is, moreover, very manifest, that extemporaneous preaching, 
for seamen, to say the least, is the best. Their attention can be 
better fixed, and sustained by it, than any other mode. If their 
attention be gained, and their interest excited at all, they are 
noted for eyeing the preacher. If his eyes be confined to his 
notes, and they find he is only reading to them, as they call it, 
their attention and interest will, in a measure at least, be lost. 
There is a language in the eye, in the tones of the voice, in the 

esture, and indeed, in the whole attitude of the preacher, which, 
in its variety, being united to present Divine truth, may be ren- 
dered unspeakably impressive ; or it may present it in a way 
that will only weary and disgust. Let the sailor see that you 
speak to him, not so much from paper, as from a full heart ; and 
let him see the evidence of it in the eye, in the action, and in the 
tones of voice, as well as in the words themselves, and he will at 
least respect you. There is still another advantage in re ee oe 
raneous performances. ‘The mind is then at /tberty, if it be free 
from the thraldom of the fear of man, which ever and anon bring- 
eth itinto a snare. If it be not free from this, writing will not 
give it that emancipation. This can be obtained only by dint 
of effort, breaking by degrees its leading-strings, till at last it 
finds itself, by the grace and strength of God, to walk at liberty, 
among the works, and in the ways and biddings of his oracles. 
Being free from this snare, and out of the shackles of a full- 
written or committed discourse, which it must read or repeat ver- 
batim, like a school-boy at his task, the mind is at liberty to 
walk in its own strength, with the simple aid of leaning on the 
Spirit of all grace for guidance; to present its own thoughts 
and present feelings, and to seize on any passing occurrence 
or incident which may be calculated to impress the truth it is 
urging on the souls of men. ‘The truth, and even the utility of, 
the position here taken, might be established by many facts, 
would our limits admit it, and did not the common sense of our 
readers render it unnecessary. The sailor wants his minister to 
talk to him, and not read. But while he wants this, and while 
his situation and habits of thinking require it, yet he does not 
want a crude and undigested harangue on some dozen religious 
topics, without any connection or seeming relation to each other, 
delivered to him for preaching the gospel of Christ ; nor will his 
situation admit it, without bringing guilt on those whose duty it 
is to preach the gospel to him, through the agency of well-quali- 
fied ministers. This is not what is meant by extemporaneous 
preaching. Let the subjects, and the leading thoughts, together 
with their general illustrations, be well studied, thoroughly ad- 
justed, and judiciously arranged, before they are carried to the 
house of God, or exhibited for the instruction and salvation of 
men; and let all this be done with prayer for divine aid in the 
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execution and deliverance of the thoughts thus prepared. There 
is then room to lean on, and to expect, and to receive the aid 
thus sought. Let all this be done, and then, with the final judg- 
ment in view, let the minister of Jesus throw himself upon God’s 
Spirit for guidance, teaching, and strength, and he shall not of- 
ten preach in vain to the sons of men. 

In preaching to seamen, it may sometimes be proper, and even 
useful, to allude to the usages and customs of sea-life. Not that 
the practice should be general, but occasional; and even then 
with great care, that their terms or usages be properly applied, 
otherwise we disgust, and become their scorn, for an attempt to 
use what we do not understand. But if it be proper to impress 
moral truth by the miser’s gold, by the fisherman’s net, by the 
husbandman’s field, or by the shepherd’s flock ; it is surely proper 
io impress it, when we judge it can be advantageously done, by 
- the seaman’s chart or compass ; by his ship and various winds; 
by his shoals and lee-shores ; or even by his log, and soundin 
fine. In some of these ways truth can often be more forcibly 
impressed on his mind, than it can without recurrence to them. 
But whatever way is chosen, it should always be the aim of the 
minister to have the sailor leave the house of God, or the place 
of worship, with a worse opinion of himself than he came, and 
with a better opinion of Christ and his salvation: to beget in his 
soul, if possible, some fixed belief of a future judgment, some 
permanent desire to same the shipwreck of his soul, some con- 
trition of heart towards God, and some life-giving faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, that should he never more see him on earth, 
he may meet him with triumphant joy in the kingdom of heaven. 
Tue Seaman’s Frienp. 
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Hull, (Eng.) 27th March, 1824. * 

Dear Sir—It rejoices us much to hear (through the medium 
of the Sailor’s Magazine) of the progress of the great work in 
which you are engaged, in turning the poor, destitute, and long- 
neglected Sailor from darkness to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God. May the Lord prosper you in that good work, 
for they that turn many to righteousness shall shine as the stars, 
for ever and ever. We have a Floating Chapel in this place, 
and in order to give you, and the Directors of the Seaman’s 
Friend Society, at New-York, every information with respect 
_ to the rise and progress of the Port of Hull Society, I have sent 
you, by Capt. Whitney, one copy of our First Report, and a 
dozen copies of our last Report, with some other little publica- 
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tions, especially a few copies of an Address to Seamen, drawa up 
by one of the members of our Committee. The same gentle- 
man is the author of the “‘Swearer’s Prayer.” Enclosed in 
this letter, I have also sent you a copy of three Hymns that 
were written to be sung at the opening of our Floating Chapel. 
As the Hymns and tunes are new, I have sent you the enclosed, 
as the Hymns bear on the subject in which both you and we are 
engaged. I am glad to have such an pe of opening a 
correspondence with you, as by Capt. Whitney leaving this place 
direct for New-York. We shall be exceeding glad to hear from 
you, when you have an opportunity; and we may assist each 
other by our mutual prayers, for the prosperity of the work in 
which we are engaged. I am anold sailor, providentially moor- 
ed,in safe, although not very smooth, waters. I have always had 
the worship of Almighty God established in all ships that I have 
commanded ever since the year 1794—that was long before a 
Bethel Flag was ever unfurled, or even thought of. e Lord 
having called me by his grace to be a partaker of the Divine Na- 
ture, [ found it to be my bounden duty to acknowledge him in 
all my ways, and own Him in the midst of a crooked and per- 
verse people. Hitherto the Lord has helped me, to Him be 
all the glory. 

Praying that the Lord may bless all your endeavours to pro- 
mote religion, such as is described in James, i. 27. 

i remain, Dear Sir, your’s respectfully, 
FF. Reynonps. 


A SAILOR’S LETTER. 


Cape Henlopen, 13th April, 1824. 

My Dear Frrenp—We are now about to depart from you 
upon a long and tedious voyage, without knowing when or where 
it may be closed, and earnestly beg that you will not forget us 
in your prayers to the throne of grace. Our vessel is small, 
and we have an immense track of ocean to sail through; doubt- 
less many vicissitudes of weather are to be experienced in the 
course of our voyage ; but our God we know is kind, and in Him 
we trust for safety, and to Him we look for succour in times of 
trouble and dismay. We need not ask you the second time to 
pray for us; we know you will, and feel a degree of confidence 
in your pious entreaties. 

_ ©, my dear friend, if you did but know my feelings at this 
time, you would, I am sure, sympathise with me—you may feet 
ture to yourself a man bereft of every friend on earth, and his 
situation in a future world uncertain—such are my feelings; but 
J know you will use your interest with our blessed Father to re- 
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move the gloom which overclouds my imagination. I hope you 
will visit and advise my dear wife and children during my ab- 
sence—pray forthem. Our time is growing short, and I conclude 
by saying, ‘To thee, O Lord, we commit ourselves 

Very affectionately, I remain yours truly, J. W. 

‘P. S. We have on board materials for a Bethel Flag, which 
will be made up on the passage; and if God be pleased, I 
hope to enjoy many agreeable hours under it. The Lord own 
and sanctify it to us, His unworthy creatures. 


J. W. in behalf of Officers and Crew. 
Rev. Jos. Eastsurn. ’ 


—oae— 


ON JUDGMENT. 


Hark, hark, the dread token, The sight how appalling, 
Death’s slumbers are broken, Sun, moon, and stars falling, 
The angel bath spoken, The wicked are calling, 
And time is no more. Fall, fall on us rocks. 
The thunders resounding, The heavens are rending, 
Increasing, abounding, The great Judge i 
The trump of God sounding, The angels attending, 
That time is no more. The last day is come. 


’ 


O@en 


NWOTICHS AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


The Christian Journal.—In April-last we published a short obituary notice of 
the late Rev. Philander Chase, Jun. which we copied from the “ Christiamw Journal,” 
Credit was directed to be given to that work in the usual way, but was inadver- 
tantly omitted, and not discovered until the 7th of May, when we were apprized of 
the omission by a note signed, “J.S.,” for which we felt much obliged to the 
friend who kindly pointed out our mistake, and requested us to “ do an act of jus- 
tice by informing” our “‘ readers that this article was copied from the Christian 
Journal.” The note was laid with copy for subsequent numbers, but was not seen 
by the person who had the charge of the work until the present week, when it was 
discovered in the “Christian Journal” for June, with some introductory remarks, 
for which we have not room. We hope this explanation will satisfy the con- 
ductors of the “ Christian Journal” that we have no desire to claim the author- 
ship of their literary labours. 


Two communications from “ B,” have been received. 


A reply to the communication of “‘ An Episcopalian of the old school,” came to 
hand just as this sheet was going to press, which we cannot further notice at pre 
sent. 





